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India: 
the facts and 
interpretations 


HE three MPs who are 
both playwrights and poli- 
ticlans must be familiar with 
Sheridon’s retort in the House 
of Commons: “The right 
honourable member is- indebted 
to his memory for his jests, and 
to his imagination for his facts.” 
This, hdwever, is a frequent 
practice of all politicians, par- 
sons and public men, and 
of historians and economists. 


Thus if there be only partial truth 
in the dictum that Beauty is in the 


eye of the beholder, and of Keats’ | 


ambiguous claim that “Beauty is 


COMMENTARY 
by 
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truth, truth beauty,” then objective 
facts are always likely to be oxidised 
by the waters of the deep well in 
which they await discovery. 


Angles on India 


€ ONSIDER, for instance, India, 

whose full Dominion status in- 
augurates her national liberation on 
August 15. What divergent interpre- 
tation of Indian facts existed be- 
tween, say, Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Brailsford, leaving aside Gandhi, 
Nehru and Jinnah. Even the Indian 
Mutiny can be alternatively trans- 
lated as ai heroic episode of 
“national resistance.” 

The 1943 famine can be attributed 
to the recurrent Malthusian crisis 
of human fecundity outstripping 
available subsistence, or else to the 
cumulative incidence of war and ad- 
ministrative neglect. Gandhi can be 
accepted by Lord. Winterton as one 
who has done many evil things to 
India, or by others as the most sig- 
nificant figure in contemporary life. 
Pakistan can be either the supreme 
vindication of Mr. Jinnah’s insistence 
that the Moslems of India form a 
separate nation, or it can be) desig- 
nated as the melancholy recognition 
of secession as less calamitous than 
bloody strife. And the Indian In- 
dependence Act can be variously 
described as 

a) oA aplendid demonstration 
democratic Labour atateamanship: 
(2) The triumph of sustained 
Patriotic devotion; 

(3) Belated expedient by 

forced hv her economic crisis: 

(4) The gross betrayal of our imperialist 
heritage involving ultimate Indian disin- 
tegration. 


Facts and imagination 


WHATEVER degree of these judg- 

ments is endorsed, it is our 
personal imagination rather than the 
intrinsic nature of available facts that 
is decisive. According to what we 
imagine to be desirable or attainable 
human values, so we support, criticise 
or repudiate the solution of the 
Indian or any _ other problem. 
Assuredly, the greater our knowledge 
of facts the more mature will be our 
judgments. Nevertheless, whether 
factual knowledge be superficial or 
profound, it is the predominance of 
values within personality that condi- 
tions our judgment. This may, indeed, 
lead to drastic transformation, such 
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of 
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World wide reports of Conscientious Objectors 


WARS WILL CEASE WHEN MEN 


|B. many countries of the world besides Britain the number of 
those who refuse to join their national army is growing. 
Smali groups are working to impress on their fellow countrymen 
the urgent necessity of refusing to be conscripted into the army 
and asking them instead to join the world-wide fellowship of 
those who form the War Resisters’ International. 


From the first full International 
Council of the WRI held since the 
Second World War, Stuart Morris 
has sent encouraging reports of the 
| growth of the peace -movements in 
many countries. 


ARGENTINE 


A small group shiowed corsiderable 
activity in propaganda through meet- 
ings, and the ‘issue of hiterature. Thl> 
section was pressing for the non- 
participation of Latin-America in any 
future war, the recognition of the le- 
gal nights of COs, and thls drastic 
| curtailment of arms expenditure. 


| AUSTRALIA 


One of the main difficulties for the 
pacifist was the sense of ‘isolation 
eaussd by the long distances between 
the nine groups. 1,300 members were 
seattered ovar an area as large as 
Europe. 

The latest available figures 
showed that up to the end of 1943 
2,725 men had registered as C.O.s. 
The legal provsion for compulsory 

military training for home defence jin 
preace-time had been suspended, but 
might be introduced at any time. 


BELGIUM 


Germany was still regarded as the 
traditional enemy and it was not easy 
,; to spread pacifism. Though business 
men were allowed to visit Germany, 
all private correspondence was cen- 
sored and other co-operation dis- 
couraged. All Belgian MPs had been 
sent a draft copy of the International 
Bill of Human Rights with a request 
that they would press for the addition 
| of a clause granting the right of re- 
fusal of military service on the 
_grounds of conscience. 


| BULGARIA 


The WRI was again in touch with 
some 160 individual pacifists in Bul- 
garia, where there was a scheme under 
which young men who volunteered to 
serve for two years in the mines were 
freed from military service. Contacts 
had_ also been resumed with ROU- 
MANIA, and in JUGO-SLAVIA within 
the last few weeks personal contact 
had been made with many old friends 
through a visitor. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Criticism was allowed and there was 
freedom of speech in many ways, pro- 
vided that it was not used to endanger 
the security of the state. There was 
No iron curtain drawn in the geograph- 
ical sense. It was more of a mental 
curtain. There was no contact with 


the Russians—no visits were allowed 
and there was virtually no postal 
correspondence. No new _ private 
societies were allowed and it was 
therefore virtually impossible to carry 
on pacifist activities openly. 


DENMARK 


It was the hope of the WRI section 
that Denmark would be able to help to 
relieve conditions in Germany and 
also to bridge the gulf between Russia 
and Britain and America. 


FINLAND 
In 1931 a Bill was pasacd, giving 
legal protection to COs in peace time, 
but during the wars of 1939-1940 and 
1941-44, some COs were executed for 
refusing war service, including one 
of th» leaders of the WRL section 
Others were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment up to six years. 
The names of 300 COs were known 
and it was estimated that the total 
might have been as high as 2,000. 


FRANCE 


The pacifist movement, Jargely 
broken up by imprisonments during 
the war is now reforming. It is hoped 
that the thirteen different peace move- 
ments will shortly be co-inordinated 
into one Federation. It would appear 
that the official attitude to pacifism 
has recently been modified and that it 
will now be possible to resume the 
Pacifist Handbook’s regular publica- 
tion and openly advocate pacifism. 


GERMANY 


There was an astonishing vitality 
about the newly formed sections, a 
tremendous eagerness to discuss the 
problems, a readiness to accept respon- 
sibility for the war and a keenness te 
spread the pacifist message. 


HOLLAND 


There has been a growing interest 
in the C.O. movement and some 
improvement in the genera] attitude 
towards them. An __— information 
bureau has been established and 
funds collected for the relief of C.O.s 
and their families. Efforts are bein® 
made to revise the law so as to pro- 
vide alternative civilian work for 
C.0O.s. It was reported that some 
C.O.s had been taken to Indonesia 
for court martial and punishment in 
spite of the fact that they had pre- 
viously asked for a tribunal. 


ITALY 

It was reported that three young 
men had recently been arrested in 
Treviglio for having put up placards 


AT OSLO YOUTH CONFERENCE 


A JOINT STATEMENT ISSUED 


HF Indonesian and Dutch delegations at the World Conference of 
i Christian Youth in Oslo, have discussed and prayed togethcr, and 
are gratcful that thig is possible within the framework of this 


conference, with its title: “Jesus Christ is Lord,” precisely at 


The Dutch delegation confesses with distress, the shortcomings of 


Netherlands. 


It considers the lack of true 


spiritual concern, of passionate prayer, and of true Christian unity 

ag contributory causes of the disaster which hag come to Indonesia. 
The Indonesian delegation takes its stand on the conviction that 

the use of armed force must be halted immediately, and the way of ne- 


gotiation must be resumed. 


The Dutch delegation, 


convinced of the right of the Indonesian 


people to liberty and independence, is acutely conscious of the tre- 
mendous danger which the use of arms implies for a good relation- 


ship between the two peoples. 


It is conyinced that every opportunity 


of halting the use of arms immediately must be seized, in order to re- 


turn to the way of negotiation. 


The members of both delegations desire to continue to meet each 
other as brothers and sisters in Jesus Christ, in order to help clear- 


ing the road toward co-operation 

of liberty and equal rights. 
[" was with great joy that we re- 

ceived the above statement last 
week, and with still greater joy that 
we learned of thlz cease-fire in Indo- 
nesia on Tuesday. The Indian and 
Australian Governments are to be 
be congratulated upon the initiative 
which has made this possible, and the 
British Government upon the effect- 
tive measures it has taken to h'nder 


the prosecution of the war. We hope 
and pray that both Dutch amd Indo- 


the moment when the two peoples are at war with each other. 
the Christians of the 


between the two peoples on a basis 
Oslo, July 27, 1947. 


nesiars will respect the armistice, 
whatever provocations may arise, that 
their leaders will conquer the bitter- 
ness engendered by even a few weeks 
of war, and single-heartedly seek to 
lay the foundations of a just and 
enduring peace; and that this, the 
first conspicuous success of the United 
Nations Security Council, will 
strengthen the hopes and wills of 
those throughout the world who are 
working for peace and reconciliation. 


REFUSE 
TO FIGHT 


against military service. The WRI 
was providing the best defence possi- 
ble for them at their trial in the 
autumn and the result was awaited 
with real interest and concern.” 

Proposals had been made by the 
WRI to the Commission charged with 
the task of drawing up the Constitu- 
tion for the new democratic Italy to 
include within the constitution the 
right of conscientious objection to 
war, since it was proposed to insert 
a clause making the defence of the 
Fatherland the duty of every citizen 
and making military service com- 
pulsory. 

An amendment which would 
have provided alternative service at 
once for COs in the shape of social 
and wiilfare work was defeated, 100 
out of 300 deputies voted for it. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The lot of COs was not easy. Many 
were in detention gamps for the du- 
ration, after a short spell in prison, 
others were in pxicon for the whole 
period, only being releas:d in June 
1946. There was no appeal tribunal 
until] 1945. The question of peace- 
time conscription was still undec'de2, 
but there was ‘every danger that. as 
usual, NZ will follow the lead of the 
British Government. 


NORWAY 


The Norwegian section, first formed 
in 1937 had suffered a severe blow 
during the war by the death of its two 
leaders, one of whom Olaf Kullman, 
died in a German prison. Although 
the groups continue to meet their 
funds were consficated by Quisling in 
1941 and meetings were forb'dden. 
The section was reforming and in 
close touch with the WRI in other 
Scandinavian countries. 


PALESTINE 


The Palestine section was growing, 
and mainly concerned with the qu.s- 
tion of Arab-Jewish co-operation and 
the spread of good-will in the present 
difficult circumstances. 


POLAND 


The people generally wanted to keen 
their new frontier on the Oder but 
recover the land taken by Russia and 
then claim the Ukraine. They were 
ready to fight for such a “ big Poland,” 
and in the face of such widespread 
belief in war pacifism was not easy. 


SWEDEN 


During the war the distinction be- 
tween military service and civilian 
work, allowed under the alternative 
service scheme in peace, was wiped 
out, but there were many COs most of 
whom based their objections on re- 
ligious grounds. At present military 
service was unpopular and there was 
a difficulty in getting enough men for 
the officer groups. 


SWITZERLAND 


All movements working for peace 
have recently been brought together 
in the Conseil Suisse der Association 
pour Paix. An effort was being made 
to obtain recognition of the Inter- 
national Service for Peace as alter- 
native service for C.O.s. Protests had 
been made against the use of youth 
organisations by the military, and an 
attempt was being made to prohibit 
the export from Switzerland of muni- 
tions of war. 


USA 


During the war period, some 
87,000 men had registered as COs in 
the different categories, arid 13,000 
had be:n sent to prison. The fact of 
the Atom Bomb seemed to over- 
shadow everything, and it was re- 
ported that with a stock of 396 
bombs already in hand, America was 
now making them at the rate of 500 
a year—th» latest sype being capabl. 
of devastating an area of 464 square 
miles, 28 times as powerful as the 
original bomb. — 

The membership of the War Re- 
sisters’ League stood at 2.500, and 
that of the Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation at 1,500, but there was some 
overlap. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Gt. Britain. Abroad. 
Three months As. 4d. 8s. 10d. 
Six monthe 8a. 8d. Is. 4d. 
Twelve months 16s. 6d. 14a. 4d. 


Gandhi’s lesson 


N avery. interesting address 
reported by Harijan (July 13), 
Gandhi lately emphasised the distine- 
tion between what he calls the passive 
resistance of the weak and the non- 
violence of the strong. The passive 
resistance of India over the past 
thirty years, he says, “was a pre- 
paration for the active resistance of 
arms. Had it been the non-violence 
of the strong, the practice of a 
generation would have made the re- 
cent orgies of destruction of life and 
property impossible.” 


This distinction is not new. Gandhi 
has repeatedly contrasted the Hind 
Swaraj of his dreams with that of 
the Congress Party. The former is 
a religious ideal, depending for its 
realisation upon the renunciation of 
violence on principle; the latter a 
political goal, to attain which civil 
disobedience may prove an effective 
expedient. 


Nevertheless, the two ends and 
means have become confused in the 
course of time—and even some of 
Gandhi’s awn statements seem to re- 
flect surprise and bewilderment at the 
outcome. Though the unity of the 
Indian sects was all too clearly the 
superficial unity born of opposition 
to a common foe, whose weakening 
was the signal for each to stake out 
as large a claim as possible to the 
spoils—in this respect the Indian does 
not differ from European Resistance 
movements—we find him lamenting 
that Partition has taken all the sugar 
off the gingerbread of Independence; 
no longer desiring, as he used, to live 
to a hundred and twenty-five, in a 
land torn by riots and internal rival- 
ries; indeed, “sorry to have to con- 
fess that he sees no sign of the 
Kingdom of God being born out of 
the coming Dominion status ”! 

O cease! Must hate and death return? 
Cease! Must men kill and die? 

Cease! Drain not to its drega the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

O might it die or rest at last! 

The political goal is well on the 
way to being realised; the religious 
ideal is as far off as ever. Or so it 
seems, in the first grey dawn of dis- 
illusion. 


Yet is there, in reality, any such 
cause for lamentation? The political 
goal was, in itself, worth something, 
and would hardly have been attained 
had Gandhi and his disciples not in- 
vested the struggle with a religious 
significance. What is more, the ideal 
for which Gandhi himself stands has 
been exalted unforgettably before a 
whole nation. Political machinery can 
never generate idealism; the high 
hopes of a Cromwell or a Lincoln are 
never fulfilled by the revolutions they 
serve: and yet, little by little, subse- 
quent generations falter and fumble 
towards the heights their leaders 
have marked out. 


Today, sheer expediency dictates to 
Great Britain a policy of peace at any 
material price, and our Government, 
however reluctantly, is being com- 
pelled to reduce or withdraw its 
armed forces—not in response to the 
cry of anti-conscriptionists, for the 
sad fact is evident that respect for 
the person matters less than dried 
eggs to the electorate—but simply 
because our manpower can no longer 
be spared for the policing of Greece 
and Germany, the manufacture of 
tanks, guns, bows and arrows and all 
the other requirements of the atomic 
age. 


The pacifist derives no satisfaction 
from this policy; even the peace which 
it may secure is not the peace for 
which he himself stands—peace based 
on obedience to conscience. But 
almost any peace is better now than 
war. and we may well fall short even 
of that unless virtue sounds the same 
call as necessity, while necessity may 
become the trumpet of virtue. 


WHAT HAVE [| LEARNED 
FROM COMMUNITY ? 


I. 


OMMUNITY, in the abstract, is an attractive word: but it 


is almost meaningless. 


Community can only be realised in 


a definite group of people doing a job of work together, with a 
sense of communal responsibility such that it enables them to 
dispense with and supersede the familiar modes of discipline. A 
community may tackle any kind of job. One of the most success- 
ful that I know is primarily a guest-house and place of retreat 


for Christian missionaries and other workers. 


beautifully. 

The kind of community with which 
I have been theoretically and practic- 
ally concerned is different from this. 
It is community for primary produc- 
tion. My reasons for attempting this 
are various: but I must set some of 
them down in order that the nature 
of the job may be understood and 
the lessons I have learned from it 
appreciated. 


Doubts of Socialism 


About fifteen years ago I became 
convinced that civilization was head- 
ing for collapse. Of the various reme- 
dies proposed, that which most 
attracted me was Socialism: but the 
more I thought about democratic 
Socialism, the more doubtful I be- 
came of its viability. Totalitarian 
Communism seemed workable enough: 
but democratic Socialism was a much 
more difficult affair. Its practicability 
depended upon a change in_ social 
morality, accepted by men of their 
own free will. Was such a change— 
from individualism and the impersonal 
compulsion of poverty and unemploy- 
ment to voluntary socialism—really 
possible? If not, it seemed clear to 
me that totalitarianism was inescap- 
able. Yet how could one discover 
whether it was possible, except by 
experiment? 

It was largely an accident that the 
experiment was begun with a person- 
nel of pacifist socialists. I am inclined 
now to think that the accident was 
unfortunate; but at the time it 
seemed to me rather a heaven-sent 
opportunity that the compulsion of 
conscription had driven so many 
young pacifist-socialists to work on 
the land. I chose a group which be- 
lieved, or thought it believed, that it 
had a genuine vocation for land work, 
and was prepared to seek its future 
in the effort to establish a genuinely 
co-operative farm. 


Why a farm? 


Why a farm, in particular? That 
was because I had come to the con- 
clusion that one of the root causes 
of the pressure of a non-socialist in- 
dustrial society towards war was the 
impossibility of getting its unem- 


It does the job 


by 
JOHN MIDDLETON 


living on charity. Now the charity is 
coming to an end. 


Thus, essentially, agricultural com- 
munity is an effort to anticipate and 
solve the national problem in minia- 
ture. What differentiates it from 
other modes of agricultural production 
is, first, that it aims at a more equit- 
able distribution of the goods produced 
among those who produce them, and, 
second—intimately and _ inseparably 


MURRY 


ployed back into primary production: 
therefore, if it could be demonstrated 
that a new form of association in 
primary production was workable, the 
problem would be solved. 

The fact that pacifists were being 
compelled in this direction was a con- 
venient coincidence. That is not to 
say that I did not have it in mind that 
such a venture was also an acid test 
of pacifism: because pacifism as a 
social doctrine assumes, even more ex- 
plicitly than socialism, the possibility 
of a new social morality. I have 
always been staggered by the naivety 
of pacifists who believe that you have 
only to abolish war and the existing 
social and economic system would go 
on as before, only better. Pacifism, on 
the contrary, is a doctrine of entire 
moral, economic, and social revolution. 
Compared to it, Communism is child’s 
play. 


Is pacifism possible? 


Is Socialism possible? Is Pacitism 
possible? The answer to those ques- 
tions is contained in the answer to the 
question: Are voluntary producer co- 
operatives practicable? 

If one thinks a little, it becomes 
clear that that seemingly modest and 
pedestrian question is the real ques- 
tion with which Britain is faced today. 
That unsolved question underlies the 
post-war economic crisis, which I used 
so insistently to argue in these pages 
was inevitable, and whose reality and 
urgency are now admitted by all. 

In order to exist, Britain will have 
to become either a vast voluntary pro- 
ducer co-operative, or a dictatorial 
state. It will be a matter of years, 
and much hardship, before the ques- 
tion is finally decided for the national 
society. On the whole, the evidence 
so far points to its probable failure to 
become a voluntary co-operative, be- 
cause the capacity for the new social 
discipline required is lacking. So far, 
Britain has avoided the show-down by 


bound up with the first—it aims at 
establishing a new form of social dis- 
cipline, based not on compulsion but 
consent. The possibility of the latter 
is, of course, presupposed—though it 
is astonishing how many are uncon- 
scious of their assumption—by any 
one who maintains that pacifism is a 
practical creed. 

All that is merely a long, but neces- 
sary preamble to answering the ques- 
tion put to me by the Editor: Wnai 
have I learned from Community? 

(To be concluded next week) 


From Peace News, Aug. 7, 1937 


Japanese high school students were 
asked to write a short essay on “Who 
is your hero, and why?” and not 
ten out of 44 chose military figures 
from Japanese history. : 

Some chose scholars, poets and mu- 
sicians, others selected Washington, 
Franklin and Lincoln. One pupil 
wrote: “Napoleon and Hannibal, are 
they true heroes? They are masters 
of war, and war is an enemy of the 
human. Therefore they are sham 
heroes.” 

—Nofrontier News Service. 
* . * 


It seems to me that ultimately the 
effective power of a peace movement 
in the modern world must depend 
upon the real existence of an author- 
ity which has power to absolve men 
from their national allegiance. 
have seldom seen the problem stated 
in those terms; go that I suppose this 
must be an unfamiliar way of re- 
garding it. Yet it seems to me to 
have this merit, at least, that it en- 
ables both the Christian and non- 
Christian pacifist to gain a glimpse 
of what they have in common. 


—J. Middleton Murry. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Where are the leaders ? 


(GEORGE DAVIES defines the di- 
lemma of pacifists, as the cho‘ce 
betwizen policies or personalities. In 
the latter sphere, he mentions such 
eminent names ag Dick Sheppard, 
George Lansbury and Alex Wood. I 
do not doubt their personal worthi- 
nizss, or the great debt that the paci- 
fist movement owes to them, but 
surely it is time to debunk a lot of 
this “ prestige of names” business, 
both in society as a whole, and the 
Peace Pledge Union in particular. 
The authentic leaders, I suggest, 
may be found now: farming on the 
Welsh mountainside; home-building in 
the slums of Manchest or Stepney; 
serving the young and the old, the 
physically and mentally sick. Aware 
of the wider significance of their 
various callings, they reject any un- 
balancing " spimituality,” and work 
courageously, wunpretentioushy, un- 
preoccupied with their own and 
others’ sings and virtues. Unfortun- 
ately, their wider influence is, as yet, 
hardly tapped, for they have not the 
time (or necessarily the ability) to 
write or speak publicly. Even so, 
their leadership is always accessible 
to the genuine ard persistent seeklar. 
These leaders are direct contribu- 
tors to the specifically living in 
society, and therefore must be dis- 
tinguished from the artists of speech, 


pen, brush or even sound. The latter 
class creates not so much life, as its 
symbols, the value of which I do not 
deny, but as compared to the for- 
mer’s products, they are as second- 
hand are to first-hand goods.. 

If my _  sasign-posting has any 
validity, and the appropriate men and 
women can be identified, let Peace 
News send its representative to them 
and tell their story to others. Better 
still, send a poet along to sing their 
song. For the deeper issue before 
man is not as between policies and 


. personalities, but whether he sings or 


dies. The paradox is—that in terms 
of personal greatness, the songsters 
(as such) are not pre-eminent, but 
those, who by their lives enable the 


songsters to sing. 
S. J. HAYWARD. 
Leighterton, 
Tetbury Glos. 


“* Frieda’’ 


A FTER reading Roger Pagiz’s re- 
4% review, it was with some 
reluctance vhat I visited “ Frieda.” 
But after seeing the film, I feel im- 
pelled to disagree most strongly with 
his verdict. 

I am wondering if Mr. Page him- 
self was one of those incorrigible 
time-laggards who viewed the film 
back to front. as he seems to have 
entirely misunderstood the whole 
purpose of its skilfully and subtly- 
devised climax. 


Did it not occur to him that the 
apparent “anti-German ” sentiment 
of the earlier sequi:nces might not 
have been to some extent deliberate, 
in order to substantiate the validity 
of its final renunciation of this doc- 
trine ? Otherwise, there would be 
nothing to disprove. Not deliberate, 
of course, in a political sense, but 
from artistic necessity. This igs mot 
a politically-conscious film at all. It 
is therefore, and quite rightly, anti- 
German rather than, anti-Nazi; the 
problem is throughout treated as a 
human one. And treated with an 
insight and intkgmity gare in the 
commercial cinema. 

The omly  politically-consc‘ous 
character is the “ impossible Nell ”— 
actually a woman of high intelligence, 
and with an entirely conscientious 
conviction about the war-guilt of 
the German nation. Logically, shi2 
has a case; as the Nazis made a case 
against the Jews. It is precisely be- 
cause the eyidence againgt Frida is 
so completely and honestly preseritec, 
that her final acquittal is well-nigh 
irrefutable. 

This film seemed to me to establish 
a basic principle of pacifism in un- 
deniable terms. It is the first spark 
of humanity in ten years. For God’s 
sake, let us fan the flame, not douche 
it with carping oriticisms. 

MARGARET TIMS. 
London, N.W.11. 
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Through Friendship and Understanding 


Greetings 


in Prague 


WE DISLIKE YOUR POLICY 


—BUT LOVE 


PARTY of 360 young people left 
Victoria Station by special train 
at 9 a.m. on July 18 on the first stage 
of the journey to Prague. We had 
been warned that travel conditions 
would be hard, but not until we 
boarded our special train at Gare de 
V’'Est, Paris, 12 hours after leaving 
London, did the truth of this state- 
ment become obvious. Instead of the 
upholstered spring seats of the 
British railways we were confronted 
with the prospect of thirty hours 
travel on wooden seats. 


DESTRUCTION AND CHAOS 


The journey through Southern Ger- 
many brought sharply to everyones 
ming the utter destruction and chaos 
caused by the war. Every building in 
the cities of Karlsruhe and Nutem- 
berg seemed to be damaged or de- 
stroyed—and this in an area which 1s 
not considered to have suffered as 
severely as the Ruhr Valley and the 
North. Three out of every four 
bridges and railway stations had been 
destroyed either by bombs or the re- 
treating Germans. The train trav- 
elled at a slow speed, due to the 
damaged railway track and the poor 
quality of the coal. The German 
people did not appear to be suffering 
from malnutrition, mainly due to the 
fact, perhaps, that we passed through 
the food producing areas. 

The Czech frontier was reached at 
10 p.m. and at Ceske Kubice on the 
frontier the train was met by ofticials 
of the Czech Youth Movement “ Svas 
Ceske Mladeze.” After a speech ot 
welcome the train continued the 
journey and we settled down as com- 
fortably as possible for a second night 
on the wooden seats. 

A further speech of welcome was 
made on behalt of the Czech Govern- 
ment. at Prague at 6 a.m. and repre- 
sentatives from England and France 
replied on our behalf. We were 
billeted in student colleges and after a 
wash and meal almost everyone Went 
to bed until late afternoon. Our ac- 
commodation was first rate and the 
kindness, friendliness and help shown 
by our Czech hosts throughout our 
stay was most gratifying. 

‘Lhe official testival opening cere- 
mony was not until Friday, July 25, 
but numerous events took place during 
the week, folk dancing, table tennis 
and swimming competitions were held 
daily, with dances and open-air film 
shows in the evenings. About 5,000 
people gathered in a large arena near 
the Sokolovna Hall—centre of the 
festiva] activities—and two huge fires 
burned for the first camp fire sing- 
song. 
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AT LIDICE 
Five hundred people went on the 
first festival pilgrimage to Lidice on 
July 23. We were taken by train and 


lorry to a neighbouring village and 
walked the remaining distance to the 
site where Lidice once stood—there is 
merely a communal grave and a large 
wooden cross. The Germans had com- 
pletely removed all trace of the vil- 
lage. Even the stream was filled in 
and tombstones in the cemetery 
broken and buried under the ground. 
A Lidice woman, one of the few who 
survived the Concentration Camp, 
spoke during an impressive wreath- 
laying -ceremony, together with M. 
Nosek, the Czech Minister of Internal 
Affairs. After the ceremony each 
foreign contingent did one hour’s re- 
construction work on the site. The 
tragedy and horrors of war were 
brought closely to one’s mind and 
everyone was deeply moved. 

The festival opening ceremony took 
place in the Masarykova Stadium on 
July 25. Representatives of 45 
nations walked in procession around 
the arena before an estimated crowd 
of 60,000. The representatives car- 
ried their national flags and some 


YOUR PEOPLE 


were dressed 
tumes. 

After the opening ceremony food 
was served trom lorries parnea in the 
grounus and an opportunity was pro- 


in their national cos- 


vided for alt the delegates to mix 
togetner and talk—excepting tne 
Kussians. ‘The British deiegates 


were most anxious to meet the Kus- 
sians and had had an opportunity oI 


Prize-winning Essay 


THE GREATEST 


NECESSITY FOR 


PEACE—FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


has ben said that knowledge 


ft 


leads to understanding, and 
understanding leads to fimerdsuip. 
Therefore, before wz can achieve 


friendship we must have knowledge; 
and that does not man theoretucal 
knowledge, but knowledge of the 
minds of our contemporaries, and a 
realisation of their problems. 

We must understand vhat young 


IPHE mammoth Youth Festival, organised by the World Council 


of Democratic Youth, is now in tull swing at Prague. 


~ in the year, the News Chronicle 


Earher 
offered prizes totalling £150 tor 


essays by young people between the ages of 15 and 30 on the sup- 
ject of the conference, “ Lhrough Friendship and Understanding 


1outh Butids the Peace.” 


One of the prize-winners was twenty-year-old Roger Stacey, 
whose essay appears in print for the first time on this page. 

One of the British delegates, N. Crowder, describes their journey 
to Prague, and their reception there. 


talking a short while with them alter 
the rehearsal of the opening cere- 
mony. But atter the actual ceremony 
they went from the arena by a Side 
entrance and were whisked away in 
buses to be seen no more while 1 
was in Prague. 

lt was good to see there a group 
from Indonesia as well as to be 
greeted by delegates from Greece and 
Palestine who expressed their dislike 
of British policy in their respective 
countries but showed unmistakably 
their affection for the British people. 


people in other countries a1: not like 
us—they have different cultures, and 
think along different links. It is no 
good assuming that their aims are 
similar to ours, and complaining be- 
cause they refuse to co-operate. ‘I'v 
undurstand them we must know their 
pecuhar difticulties, and the ways in 
which they differ from ourselves. 
‘ihe attitude of British youth is 
to assxrt our desire for friendship, 
and then to wait for others to be 
friendly first. We cannot understand 
that other people do not see it in so 


AN ADVENTURE IN FAITH 


Bill and_Dorothie Strevens, Wardens of the Stoke Newington Neigh- 
bourhood Centre recently organised the “ Peaceful Invasion” reported in 


Peace News on July 18. 


Their journey home through thick fog was ac- 


complished safely, for their skipper, Bul Strevens, was an ex-Trinity House 
Pilot. 


OUR boys set sail from the 
River Lea to Dunkerque 
on the sort of adventure which 
boys read about with eagerness 
but seldom realise. The Stoke 
Newington Youth Club’s boat 
“ Argonaut ”—a converted land- 
ing craft-—-was designed not 
only for the purpose of giving 
boys outside the uniformed 
organisations an opportunity to 
mess about in boats, but to help 
in the great task of international 
understanding, and so it was 
fitting that they should be the 
bearers of a letter from the 
Mayor of Stoke Newington to 
the Mayor of Dunkerque. 


Christopher Columbus never sighted 
land with more relief than the mate 
who discovered on the horizon what 
looked like two tall chimney stacks 
—the Lighthouses of the Port—and 
it was a proud moment when they 
steamed up the battered harbour. The 
Franco-Britannic Club had arranged 
for the boys to stay with French 
families. The boys received a right 
royal welcome, and they had the added 
advantage of seeing an international 
family, composed of Swiss, American, 
Canadian, English and ten German 
prisoners in action. It is of no little 
importance in a land where bitterness 
still exists against the Germans that 
there should bi this little community 
which treats al] men as equal. 


The sight of a woman crying from 
a barge for “broot” for her child, 
and of a child of two years obviously 
suffering from rickets, were a remin- 
der of the gross inequalities which 
exist in the economy of France at 
this moment. The food situation is 
grim, but the black market is taken 
for granted, and if you have money 
there is nothing you cannot buy. 


Not soon shal! we forget the sacra- 
mental meal shared with two Ameri- 
cans of the Church of the Brethren 
and the gentle Pastor Dubois, a mem- 
ber of the FoR, and his Scotch wife, 
which commenced with the singing of 
“Count your blessings’ in French. 
Here was laid the foundation for a 
further visit next year in which more 
young people of both countries might 
take part and friendships be cemented 
and enlarged. We need to ponder on 
a remark which Pastor Dubois made: 
“T am not yet forty and yet I have 
lived under two occupations.” 

We were officially received at the 
Mairie, and the charming Command- 
ant of the Port. M. Raoul, arranged 
the proceedings. One of our boys 
read the English version of the Mayor 
of Stoke Newington’s letter, whilst 
a French boy read the translation. 
The Mayor of Dunkerque then made 
a long speech in which it was clear 
that France is still suffering from an 
inferiority complex with regard to the 
capitulation in 1940 and is anxious 
for a reassurance of our friendship. 
When the “ Argonaut” took some of 
the Germans who are working at the 
American Aid to France Centre for a 
trip round the Port, the faces of the 
people who were standing on the 
quayside reflected the feelings of 
France towards Germany, and when 
one sees the destruction in Dunkerque 
it is understandable, but there is no 
salvation that way. France needs 
love and understanding. 

The clearing and rebuilding of the 
docks at Dunkerque, which looks an 
almost insuperable task, is our 
responsibility, too. After all, it used 
to be the third port of France. An 
international team helping in such a 
a work would do much to break the 
chain of bitterness. 

The little “ Argonaut” has, we 
hope, started on a Quaker adventure 
in peace and understanding which 
may end—who knows where? 


DOROTHIE STREVENS. 


simpl2 a light. The German youth 
has learnt to despise peace; the na- 
‘tive of South Africa does not believe 
in our sine2rity; the American Negro 
bitterly asks wnere tis the friendship 
of his own countrymen. 

We have not known fear— the fear 
whicn mak:s countries put their 
trust in power-politics; we have not 
experienced the fierce rivalry of re- 


ligion, which turns India into a 
battle-field; we have not felt the 
power of totalitarianism, which 


silences the Spaniard and the Rus- 
sian. How can we, then, understand 
the feelings of youth abroad, unless 
we hzar their problems from their 
own lips ? 

Although we have differences, we 
have also much jim common. The 
quality of youth is the same in every 
country. Youth js always idealistic, 
energetic, able to learn, and elastic 
in its ideas. So much of the world’s 
pitssent misfortune is due to think- 
ing along old-estallished grooves that 
this last quality is perhaps the most 
important one. With these similari- 
ties, we young people should be able 
to unite in friendship, and set a 
different standard for the world—be- 
tause it is we, who ina few years will 
mine the coal, we who will work the 
land, we, if anyone, who will have to 
fight the battles. So it is for our 
own future that wi shall be work- 
ing, and it 4s our duty to see that we 
do_not fail. 

Youth builds the peace, and peace 
must be built on surtzr foundations 
than mistrust, poverty and greed. 
The greatest necessity for peace is 
fizedom from fear If we young 
people can be sure that the children 
We rear will not be slaughtered by 
atomiz bombs, that the houses we 
build will not be destroyed in ten 
years, and that the food we grow will 
not lt. burnt to keep up prices swith- 
out regard to peoples’ needs, then we 
can turn our energies to raising the 
workl’s standard of living, amd to 
furtiiuning learning and culture. 

Anyone can describe a Utopia, but 
what we need are practical measures, 
based on the pr.sent wonld situation, 
and taking into account the atomic 
bomb, the Displaced Persons, the 
hurger of Europe, and every prob- 
Im avhich confronts us. 

The many schemes which already 
exist for the promotion of inter- 
national friendship are at present 
operated on far too small a scale: 
friendship seems to come low on the 
list of priorities among the govern- 
ments of the world. What is nezded 
is a large-scale effort to acquaint the 
young people with one another. 

I would like to see the learning of 
at least one modern language; the 
wholesale exchange of teachers and 
students; the establishment of hostels 
in every country run by young natives 
for young visitors; rovernment funds 
to allow everyone a free holiday 
abroad before they are twenty-one; 
the encouragement of correspondence 
between young people of different 
nationalities; more speakers from 
abroad to lecture to schools and uni- 
versities on affairs in their own lands; 
films of foreign life to be shown 
regularly in schools; a weekly journal 
introduced in every country, to be 
written by young people and to be 
translated and circulated among other 
countries; and the frequent holding of 
gatherings such as the Festival. 

It hag become a platitude to say that we 
must choose between salvation and destruction. 
We must work hard and cast off suspicion and 
bitterness: for we are in the 6ame situation 
as a man wrecked on. a desert istand with 
somone he dislikes. He must co-operate with 
hia enemy to build a home—ang in time he 
may grow to like him. So we must co- 
operate with our former enemies to build the 
world again founded on decency, humanity 
and tolerance. Given the opportunities, we 
young people can become friends, and united, 
we cun make war unthinkable. Universal 
brotherhood is net an impossibility, and we 
have the right to try, at least, to attain it. 


(By courtesy of the News Chronicle). 
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The policy of Britain has satisfied neither Right nor Left 


U.S.A. THREATENED NEWS OF GREECE 
WITH CONSCRIPTION 


From FRANCES ROSE RANSOM 


New York, July 26, 1947. 


HE threat of peace-time conscription for the U.S. is stronger 
T at present than it has been at any time this year. Opponents 
hope to be able to prevent the enactment of any legislation in 
the near future, but they realise that this is an increasingly 


difficult task. 

The conscription issue was 
comparatively dormant during 
the spring. The President’s 
Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training was holding 
hearings and collecting informa- 
tion, and both the public and 
Congress were awaiting the 
Commission’s findings. The one 
exception was the army, which 
set up the experimental UMT 
camp at Fort Knox and publi- 
cised it for all it was worth (PN, 
June 27). 

Since all but one of the members 
of the President’s Commission were 
persons who had already publicly 
approved of conscription a favourable 
report from them was expected by all. 
In view of this, the nature of that 
report (issued May 28) is extremely 
significant. 

“DEFENCE PROGRAMME” 

The report, entitled “ A Programme 
for National Security,” outlined an 
entire ‘defence’? programme. It 
listed eight items which it considered 
urgent, in order of importance—with 
conscription at the bottom of the list. 
Describing in horrifying detail a pro- 
spective atomic war, the commission 
concluded that conscription should 
not be given priority over such 


things as a _ co-ordinated  intelli- 
gence service, a national science 
toundation (mainly for inventing 


weapons), or an industrial mobiliza- 
tion programme. They also stated 
flatly that none of the subsidiary 
benefits alleged for military training 
—health, education, etc.—can justify 
conscription, which must stand on the 
argument of military security alone. 
For this purpose, they feel that con- 
scription 1s required to provide ade- 
quate manpower for 
(1) dealing promptly with the extreme 
disaster and disorder among the civilian 
Population which would follow severe 
bombings, and 
(2) to * sustain the initial force of an enemy 
Invap‘on.” ~ 


This is all the “defence” that the 
Commission is able to foresee, and 
they recognise its inadequacy in this 
statement: “ Everything points in- 
escapably to the conclusion that there 

‘is no real security for this country 
or any country unless war is abol- 
ished.” 

A CRITICISM 


A critical analysis of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was issued to the Press 
on July 7. It was signed by a num- 
ber ot prominent persons, mostly 
educationalists and religious leaders, 
including Chancellor Robert Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago and 


Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 7 


Navy in World War I. This reply 
attacked the Commission’s assump- 
tion that: war is inevitable, analysed 
its recommendations, and _ pointed 
out the inadequacies of UMT either 
for civilian disaster relief or as 4 
quick source of trained reinforcem nts 
for the army. 

Hearings on the Commission’s re- 
port were begun in the House of 
Representatives, followed by the 
widely-publicised formation of the 
Citizens’ Emergency Committee for 
Universal Military Training. This 
committee whose primary purpose is 
to urge the immediate enactment of 
a conscription law, has’ for its chair- 
man former Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts. Justice Roberts 
apparently feels no incongruity be- 
tween this activity and his present 
post as Chairman of the supposedly 
impartial Amnesty Board. American 
COs are now waiting more anxiously 
than ever for the Board’s report 
which is expected some time in the 
fall after the Board's staff has con- 
cluded its review of 16,000 individual 
cases. 

The report of the President’s Com- 
mission included recommendations 


for non-military service programmes 


for conscientious objectors. When 
Dr. Evan W. Thomas, Chairman of 
the War Resisters’ League, spoke be- 
fore the Commission, he had _ de- 
seribed the problem of the “ abso- 
lutist ” objectors and was told that this 
problem had not bd-n_ previously 
called to the Commission’s attention. 
It may be due to his testimony that the 
report includes the following: “ There 
is another class of conscientious ob- 
‘yectors who refuse to accept any 
torm of training or citizenship re- 
sponsibility under this programme. 
Granting the sincerity of those who 
take this extreme position, they may 
not reasonably seek exemption from 
the penalty the law may impose.” 

The hearings on conscription in the 
House of Representatives have just 
been concluded by a sub-committee of 
the Armed Services Committee, 
whieh cut them off abruptly without 
hearing many national groups that 
had asked to speak, and reported 
tavourably on a new bill. lf this 
conscription programme is enacted, it 
will require all young men between 
17 and 20 to serve six months of basic 
military training plus an additional 
six months as a trainee or alterna- 
tive periods in the various armed ser- 
vices or the National Guard. Penal- 
ties differ for violation of various 
sections of the proposed law; failure 
to report for induction would be pun- 
ished by one year in prison and/or 
$2,000 fine. 


ALTERNATIVE SERVICE 


Conscientious objectors “ by reason 
of religious training and_ belief, or 
humanitarian convictions,” may be 
assigned to noncombatant training or, 
if objecting to that also, will be as- 
signed to a year’s service with a 
designated civilian agency. 

Although a conscription plan is 
now before the legislature, there is 
still doubt that it will actually be en- 
acted this year. The summer recess 
of Congress is about to begin, and it 
is unlikely that there will be time in 
the fall for the ful! procedure of 
passage in the House followed by 
committee hearings in the Senate and 
eventual voting by the upper house. 
The Senate will not be so hasty in 
dealing with this measure, and its 
hearings are.sure to be longer and 
more deliberate than the recent ones 
in the House. Senator Taft, who has 
a position of strong leadership among 
the Republican majority in the 
Senate, is definitely opposed to peace- 
time conscription. If his position, 
plus the general time element, delay 
the enactment of legislation this 
year, it is doubtful whether next 
year’s Congress will take any action 
before the election in latz 1948. 


URING the past two 

months Christopher Lake 
has been living in Athens. He 
paid a short visit to the main- 
land and to the island of Chios, 
and he has now gone to Salonika. 
Travel in Greece is difficult. On 
several occasions the only trans- 
port available was an open 
truck, full of armed police 
momentarily expecting ambush 
by guerillas. 


It is not easy in a civil war to gain 
equal access to all shades of opinion 
—the Right-wing view is boosted 
everywhere; the Left must whisper 
furtively in corners. One fact, how- 
ever, comes clearly to light. The 
policy of Britain in Greece has satis- 
fied neither the Right nor the Left. 
Again and again the opinion was 
expressed by the Right that Britain 
is hampering the Greek Government 
in its struggle against the Commun- 
ists by forbidding drastic measures, 
and failing to give adequate assist- 
ance. In Sparta a group declared 
that “if the whole world is enslaved 
by Communism it will be the respon- 
sibility of Britain.” 


NO HOPE OF COMPROMISE 


The hatred of the Right for the 
Left has become so fanatica! that any 
hope of compromise seems dead. One 
formerly wealthy member of the 
village of Vlachioti, whose house had 
been burned, described what terrible 
people the Communists are (in con- 
trast to the Germans, whom he had 
liked exceedingly). “When _ the 
Communists attack a (illage,” he 
said, “they burn only the houses of 
the rich, as they want to destroy them 
and give everything to the poor.” 


On the island of Chios a member 
of EPON stated that, like many 
others, he could not get work be- 
cause of his views. In common with 
other members of the Left, this man 
was convinced that’ his cause would 
triumph in the end, but he wished 
that America and Britain would stop 
propping up the fascist government, 
and thus prolonging the war, 


An intelligent member of the 
Centre said that the present policy is 
wrong because it is dividing the 
people instead of trying to overcome 
the political hatred produced by the 
war. He felt that the Left should 
have avoided the civil war in Decem- 
ber, 1944, as they would have done 
well in any election at that time, and 
that it might have been better if they 
had taken part in the elections last 
year. He added, however, that only 
the Right-wing were able to hold 
public meetings before the elections, 
and that the various election com- 


HAZEL E. LAKE 


bases this article on letters received from her 
husband, Christopher Lak e, who is studying 
conditions in Grecce. 


mittees in the different districts, on 
one of which he served, were not 
allowed access to the official Obser- 
vers who were accompanied by police. 
His view was that an_ all-party 
government must be formed (for the 
Left will not trust any amnesty 
offered by a _ purely Right-wing 
ministry) and that new, and really 
free elections should be held. He 
had no doubt that the majority of 
the “ bandits” were in the moun- 
tains, not because they wanted civil 
war, but because their lives were not 
safe from Right-wing terrorism. 

It seems widely accepted even 
among the conservative British resi- 
dents in Athens, that the present 
government is a corrupt, money- 
making organisation. A reason given 
for the very high prices in Greece 
is that the merchants have to pay 
colossal sums to the appropriate 
officials to get import hcenses. Thus 
they must make huge profits, and ‘it 
is easier to do this by importing 
luxuries than food. This bribery has 
been exposed, but the corrupt officials 
remain. Recently, with the mass 
arrests in Athens, the situation has 
become much worse. 


A DEPRESSING SIGHT 


Every evening the streets are thick 
with policemen, and it is a depressing 
sight to see people being arrested. 
The Left believe that this  out- 
break of arrests was long planned, 
and that the excuse of an impending 
plot to overthrow the government is 
a complete fabrication. Only two re- 
volvers were found among the first 
three thousand arrested persons. All 
these people are being sent into exile 
on a small island, some with only the 


night clothes in which they were 
arrested. In an EAM appeal the 
exiled leaders declare that, unless 


something is done immediately, they 
are threatened with extermination, 

_Out of this confused and depYessing 
picture one thing at least emerges 
elearly. Britain, at a cost which she 
can ill afford, is supporting a govern- 
ment in Athens whose methods are 
indistinguishable from those of the 
dictators, and also is provok- 
ing Russia tq no useful _pur- 
pose. Russia may or may not be 
sending arms to EAM, for the 
evidence is conflicting and unsatisfae- 
tory. But there js no doubt that we 
are sending planes and weapons to 
the other side, and are organising 
their forces. 

In his most recent letter, 
Christopher Lake writes: “Do tell 
people at home that the struggle in 
Greece is not just a struggle against 
Russian Communism. It is the back- 
ing up of a corrupt and reactionary 
government which seems determined 
on the extermination of the Left, and 
the wrecking of all hope of unity in 
the Balkans.” j 


SAVAGES INSTRUCT THE CIVILISED I! 


PROF. WILLIAM JAMES in his 

notable volume, “ Varieties of 
Religious Experience,” says the best 
missionary lives abound iin the vic- 
torious combination of non-resistance 
with personal authority. John J. 
Paton, for example, in the New He- 
brides, among brutish Melanesian 
cannibals, preserves a charmed life 
by dint of it. When it comes to the 
point, no one dares actually to strike 
him. Native converts inspir:d by 
him showed contagious virtue. 

“One of our Chiefs,” says Paton, 
“full of Ohrist kindled desire to seek 
and to save, sent a message to an in- 
land Chief that he and four attend- 
ants would come on the Sabbath and 
tell them the Gospel of Jehovah God. 
The reply came back sternly, forbid- 
ding their visit. 

“Our Chief sent tin response, a 
loving message, telling them that Je" 
hovah had taught th Christiang to 
return Good for Evil, ang that they 
would come unarmed to tell them the 
story of how the Son of God came 
into the world and died in order to 
bless and save His enemies. The 
heathen Chief aemt back a stern and 


by Rev. Edwin Foley 


prompt reply once more, ‘If you come 
you will be killed!’ ; 

“One Sabbath morn the Chil.f and 
his feur compantions were met cut- 
side the village by the heathen Chi:f, 
who implored and threatened them 
once monte. But the former said, ‘ We 
com: to you without weapons of war ! 
We com: only to tel! you about 
Jesus. We believe Hlz will protect 
us today!’ 

“As they presszd steadily forward 
towards the village, spears began to 
be thrown at them. Some they evaded 
...and others they fiterally  re- 
cLived with their bare hands, and 
turned them aside in an incredible 
marmer. The heathen, apparently 
thunderstruck at thl:se men thus ap- 
proaching them without weapons of 
war, and not even flinging back their 
own spears which they had caught, 
after ‘having thrown mvhat the old 
Chief calkad ‘a shower of spears,’ de- 
sisted from mere surprise. 

“Our Christian Chief called out as 
he and his companions drew up in 
the midst of them on the village 


ground, ‘Jehovah thus prot:cts us. 
He has given us all your spears. Once 
we would have thrown them back at 
you, but row we come, not to fight, 
but to tell you about Jesus. He has 
changed our hl-arts. He asks you now 
to lay down al! these your other 
weapons of war, ard to hear what 
we tell you about the love of God, 
ant areat Father, the only living 


“The heathen were perfizctly over- 
awed. They manifestly looked on 
thi.se Christians as protected by some 
Invisible One. They histened for the 
first time to the story of the Gospel 
and of the Cross, 

“We lived to see that Chief and 
all his tribe sitting in the schoo] of 
Christ. And there ‘is perhaps, not 
an island in thes: Southern Seas 
amongst all those won for Christ, 
where similar acts of ‘heroism cannot 
be recited.” 

The ‘heroism displayed was not 
military, but pacifist heroism; what 
Paul calls “the foobishness of God” 
which “is wiser than men,” and “thle 
weakness of God” which “ is strong- 
er than men. 
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“MUSIC ¢ DRAMA 


years, “ King of tne Wastelands” is 
not merely stimulating but reassur- 
ing, though some of us might con- 
sider that Mr. Greenidge carries fair- 
mindedness almost to the point of 


Edited by 


“ALBERT HERRING” 


E Glyndebourne opera 

season has come and gone, 
and with it a new opera by Ben- 
jamin Britten, with Peter Pears 
in the principal part. I warmly 
recommend this work to all who 
may have an opportunity to 
attend subsequent performances 


elsewhere. » bg 

Lacking the profundity of Britten’s 
previous operas, yet no more trivial 
in its theme than some of Mozart's, 
“ Albert Herring,” as rendered by 
Peter Pears, haunts the memory as a 
frustrated being realising at last the 
narrowness of the life that has been 
forced upon him and determined to 
gain his freedom and taste the joys 
of liberty. His first venture in that 
direction is not commendable, but one 
feels that at any rate his reprehen- 
sible behaviour is healthier than his 
involuntary virtue. : 

Peter Pears again reveals himself 
as a consummate actor as well as a 
superb singer, and all the other 
artistes were of the same standard. 
Benjamin Britten was the conductor, 
and in masterly style got the best 
from his accomplished orchestra, with 
perfect synchronisation of music and 
action on the stage. 

A particularly happy feature of the 
season was the hospitality shown by 
Mr. Christie (owner of Glyndebourne), 
Carl Ebert (producer), and the Eng- 
lish Opera Group, to parties of 
prisoners of war who were invited to 
attend some of the rehearsals of 
“Lucretia” and “ Orfeo,” as well as 
“ Albert Herring.” Carl Ebert kindly 
explained the operas in German to 
the prisoners, who were thus able 
more easily to follow them. 

CLARENCE TRITTON. 


* + * 


“King of the Wastelands,” Gateway 

Theatre Club, and 
“The Mad Organist,” Bankside 

Theatre Club, Ealing. Two plays 

by Mr. Terence Greenidge. 

T is a heartening thing to see 

two genuinely pacifist plays 

in London within the space of a 
few weeks, but a _ saddening 
thing that they should both be 
presented for very short runs 
by Theatre Clubs not easily 
accessible to the general public. 
“Calcutta in the Morning,” 
which I wrote about in these 
columns a few weeks ago, is 
already past history to theatre- 
goers. “King of the Waste- 
lands,’ now running at the 
Gateway Theatre Club for six 
days only, deserves a very much. 
longer showing. 

After the dearth of controversial 


plays written from an _ objective 
standpoint during the last seven 
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excess. There is no doubt at all, how- 
ever, about where he stands and the 
reassuring effect of his work consists 
in the fact that he has been able to 
give us a picture of a manifestation 
of a philosophy of power in some 
ways attractive, without losing any 
vitality in the presentation of the 
pacifist philosophy which he holds. 
The action of the play takes place 
in 1956, in which year the author 
visualises the overthrow of Parlia- 
ment by the “Patriot” leader, 
Maximilian Forrest superbly played 
by Willoughby Goddard. The author 
and producer are to be congratulated 
on this fortunate piece of casting. 
Maximilian Forrest would have been 


The design for the heading of 
this page was sent in by Mr. 
H. L. Collis, of 3, ENington St., 
Ishingion, N.7., who ther-fore 


wins the prize offered here a 
month ago, for the best design 


submitted by July 16. Proxime 
accessit was Mrs. Audrey Little, 
of Saffron Waldkn. 


an interesting character in almost any 
hands, but Mr. Goddard invests him 
with a really remarkable combination 
of qualities. 

Not for one moment does he, the 
Dictator assailed by doubts in his 
most successful hour, lose our sym- 
pathy. He adheres to his course, but 
renewal of contact with his old friend, 
the Rector of Gatcombe (effectively 
underplayed by Michael Acton-Bond), 
though it does not bring about that 
change of heart hoped for by at least 
one member of the audience, is full 
of dramatic tension and the issue is 
in doubt to the very end. The 
Rector, whose charm and_ quiet 
strength is the foundation stone of 
the play, is such a perfect example 
of the philosophic man who walks in 
the middle way that his mildly slight- 
ing reference to Buddhism in the first 
act seems almost out of place. 

This is really a play of two 
characters only—and a ghost. Mr. 
Greenidge has, I think, not given the 
supporting cast a fair chance, though 
the Rector’s daughter comes off 
immensely better than the young men, 
two depressing shades by the side of 
whom the real ghost seems quite sub- 
stantial. The producer (for whose 
timing and precision we are grateful, 
however) may be partly to blame for 
this. . Much more understandable is 
the author’s lordly disregard of stage- 
craft, but we really could do with a 
more effective fina] curtain. 

Mr. Terence Greenidge was himself 
the chief actor in his play, “ The Mad 
Organist,” performed a few weeks 
ago at the Bankside Little Theatre, 
Ealing. His hero, dead before the 
play opens and only presented to us 
from the other side of the tomb, 
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WAR RESISTERS’ 
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the War Resiatera’ Internationa), 11 
Abbey Rd., Enfield. 


PURE SILK parachute material, 
new 
beautiful material for making undies, 
blouses, dresses, curtains, etc. 
petge. 8d. 
House for]Dept. 774, Chestnut Ave., Bedford. 
COAT OR Costume 
new RAF material, 
rears |8tey. each length approx. 84” x 58”, 

e!.:!equal to 34 sq. yarde, ideal for coats, 


found himself ied by an inquiring 
mind into a study of evil, not for the 
laudable motive of equipping himself 
to deal with it ,but merely to expound 
it. He is horrified, from his not very 
far distant abode, to find that the 
fruits of these studies have fallen 
into the hands of a strong-minded 
woman novelist who, in spite of the 
unpleasant change in her own out- 
look which they bring about, refuses 
to destroy them at the command of 
their author. 

What is interesting about this play, 
a much slighter effort and one 
written a considerable time ago, is 
its foreshadowing of an attitude to 
evil which one feels the author has 
now more fully adopted. He is a 
pacifist for whom tolerance has be- 
come, perhaps, the supreme virtue. 

Almost miraculously, in “King of 
the Wastelands,” by which, rather 
than by “The Mad Organist” he 
would wish to be judged as a 
dramatist, he avoids weakening his 
message while being bold enough to 
resist allowing it to triumph com- 
pletely. It is a play of ideas rather 
than action, but the interest never 
flags and though the middle and low 
brows may squirm sometimes at the 
rather frequent and abstruse phili- 
sophical references, it is very good 
theatre indeed and I shall look for- 
ward to seeing it presented to a 
wider public, hoping that Mr. 
Willoughby Goddard, who at times 
reminded me of Wilfred Lawson at 
his most powerful, will appear in it 


again. 
GWYNETH ANDERSON. 


PoWs 
Orchestral concerts 


yIGHT months ago, a joint com- 

mittee of the Wiest and East Ham 
PPU Group and the Society of 
Friends commenced holding a series 
of Social Sundays for Prisoners-of- 
War. These are held every 4—6 
weeks. Thirty or so PoWs are enter- 
tained from 2 p.m. until Hghting-up 
time, with games, discussion, and a 
tea which provides a few of the luxu- 
ries not seen in camp, They were 
the first local organisation to pro- 
mote a public performance by the 
Stratford Camp band. Simce then, 
other organisations, including an 
ex-Servicemen’s Association, have 
followed suit. The first orchestral 
concert was held several months ago, 
and as it proved such an outstanding 
success, a return visit fram this band 
has been arranged. 

A two-hour programme of popular 
light music by this band of twelve 
instrumentalists will be given at 
Barclay Hall, Green Street, Forest 
Gate, on Sunday, August 10, at 6 
p-m., when another large audience 
is expected. Admission is free, and 
all are welcome. Any small gifts of 
rationed foods for parcels to prison- 
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WE ALL SHARE THE 
GUILT FOR THE 
CAUSES OF THE WAR 


— Laurence Housman 


QWING to ill health, Laurence 
~ Housman, President of the WRI, 
could not be present at their Inter- 
national Council meeting at Basle, but 
he sent the following }etter: 
Dear Friends of the War Resisters’ 
International, 


I am very sorry that I cannot be 
with vou at this, the first of our 
Council Meetings since the end of 
the War, which will be fully Intter- 
national in character. Once more 
a really representative gathering 
of our world-wide association has 
be:n able to come together; to 
every one of you I send my brother- 
ly greetings. 

Such a gathering as this is, un- 
happily rare in the present day; a 
gathering in which there will be 
nothing but goodwill, fellowship 
and friendship; no hatred; no sus- 
Picion one of anotner; no sense of 
superzority of one people over an- 
other; no wish to fix thle guilt of 
the war amd the things done in 
the war, upon one Nation alpne. 
The guilt for the causes which led 
to the war is a guilt which we ail 
share; for we have acquiesced in a 
form of civilisation, which, in its 
pursuit of power and matorial 
prosperity, has had its roots not 
in Peace, but in Rivalry and Com- 
petition; a system of separation 
of States, girt about by armed fron- 
tiers, which hag made Nationalism 
its God, and ‘ Sovereign Rights’ a 
bar to an Internationakism in which 
a world-wide community of inter- 
est would become an organised 
reality; and in which frontiers, no 
longer neiding to be armed, would 
mean so little that we should hard- 
ly know of their existence, as we 
travelled from country to country. 


That these good things will some 
day come to pass, wiz do futnly and 
faithfully believe. And I trust that 
from this Council Meeting you mill 
take back with you to your own 
Countries, so much strength and 
hopefulness of heart, that you will 
make others believiz it too. and so 
help to.shorten the time when for 
thig poor sadly-disillustoned — but 
not yet converted world, War shall 
be no more. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


RELEASE DATES FOR CO’s 


APPROXIMATE dates when con- 
ditionally registered C.0.s may 
expect to receive their release notices 
are: 
Men.—Group 59: Oct. 18; 60: Nov. 5; 61: 
Nov. 27; 62: Dec. 22. Women.—Group 65: 
Oct. 23; 66: Nov. 25; 67: Dec. 6 


} RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILE NEVER 


SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
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ceived any time at the hall. 
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CITY FIRM with Christian’ ideals 
vacancy for boy or youth; 


for list. encouragement and training given to 


Bureau, 224 Chepstow Rd., Newport, 


Information 
Litera qwecting the Faith and a 
ractice of thé Religious Saciety of 

free on epplication to the|SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 
i Home Service Committee, 
Friende' House, Euston Rd., London. 
ea ee 


SUBURBAN DWELLER possessing 
horticultural ideas and capacity for 
hard wk. but no capital aska for 


ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo- 
Helpfal advice and guidance. N 
atamped-addreased mat 
(0-28). 66 Aldcrmaniee, Pt: |Children, Caretaking. Box 731. 
E.C.2. 


one of suitable character and ability; 
good prospecta for interesting and 
remunerative career. Alternate Sat- 
urdays off. Write Box 732. 


and 


TWO MEN and one woman requ. 
responsible positions as YHA War- 
dens. Previous experience of cooking, 
social wk. Maintenance or wk. of 
constructive nature. Suggestions 
weleome. Box 785. 

FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
descriptions, typewriting, ete. Mabel 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
-B. Tel. Canonbury 8862. 
MOTHER. BOY 5. seeks Holiday 
Aug.-Sept. Help Domeatie, 


Religioug Society. 
lengths, no|Chartered Sec. 


blue/ 


exams. 


day. Apply in first 
CBCO, 6 Endadleigh St. 


accounts dept. Gen. Office well-known Jete, 


W.C.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Price SITUATIONS VACANT PRINTING. LETTER heads, Post 
Celie & Co. YOUNG MALE Clerk  wantedlor Visiting Cards. Leaflets, invaices, 


Duplicating and Typewriting. 


Expected sig for|Literary, Commereial, Technical work 
pension echeme; 3 wke. annual holi- 


sal.; undertaken. High quality, competi- 
B tive prices. 48 hrs. service. Dew's, 
instance 10/52 Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey. 


Phone Elmbridge 7362. 
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2 Balgoreg Squ., Gidea Park, Rom- 
ford, Tel. Romford 5449 day, Ingre- 
borne 2019 evenings. 


™Mode's, al] makes and gizes. Repairs, | panels, 
etc. Estd, 20 yrs. Simple easy terms. 
Freedman, 58 Vernon Rd 
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ideal for 


blouses, dresses, curtains, i 5. 
Bow, E.3.[parcel, petge Sd. Celie & Co. Denn 
774, Chestnut Ave., Bedford. 


undies, nighties, |office cleaning, errands, 


. Dept. | wages 


Box 734. 


YOUNG MAN abt. 20 requd. for 
making tea 
and rend. himself generally useful— 
£4 p.w. Write full parties. 


ACCOUNTANT, writes up traders 
bka.; attends to all Income Tax 
matters; company formation; audite 
and costing. Provincial cliente visited 
without obligation. Box 96. 
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Russia’ dogmatic philosophy 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


as impelled Mr. Churchill to pass 
from Liberalism to Conservative 
leadership, or Sir William Darling 
and the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliott to 
begin as Socialists and end as Tory 


MPs. 


Need for awareness 

OUTHFUL impulses and assess- 

ments can become modified or 
discarded with the appreciation of 
ether facts and factors, and there 
can be comprehensive _ intellectual 
adjustment in the light of new 
evidence. Yet others may be aware 
of that evidence without ceasing to 
be Socialist, or may become Com- 
munist, Anarchist, Liberal or any- 
thing else. 

The valuation of all available 
evidence becomes intimately related 
to our fundamental beliefs about 
human nature; the way it behaves, 
can behave and should behave; and 
the meaning of man in the universe. 
It is our philosophy that impells us 
imaginatively to interpret the facts 
we gather. Psycho-analysts may 
claim to discern elements that led to 
Robert Owen becoming a “ Utopian” 
and Karl Marx a_é “scientific ” 
Socialist, despite their bourgois back- 
ground. Marxists may emphasise 
how economic conditions determine 
political, cultural and ethical activi- 
ties. Both have some measure of 
truth, but one fact remains, that un- 
less man intelligently imagines a 
future unlike his past, he becomes 
enslaved to the facts of his past. He 
must not only become aware of in- 
finite potentialities but also con- 
vinced that he can escape ancient in- 
heritance only by integrating socially 
and politically those values: that 
nourish his spiritual fulfilment. 


Rations and philosophy 


LL this is not remote from urgent 
present economic issues. There 
is a relationship between a_ three- 
penny reduction in the meat ration 
and our philosophical convictions, 
even as there is between our treat- 
ment of German prisoners of war and 
the possibility of our great-grand- 
children wandering in packs around a 
desolate wilderness. We may have 
unlocked the granaries of abundance 
and yet allow the contents to go 
mouldy because of .hypnotic distrac- 
tions. We can degenerate more 
swiftly than we have progressed, as 
the condition of Germany sombrely 
reminds us. 


A world assembly 


rPTHE statesmen of the world must 
‘ be as conscious of the dangers 
threatening civilisation as critics who 
see them apparently paralysed before 
vast needs and majestic opportunities, 
It is natural that the common man 
everywhere should asx why in_ the 
name of his common humanity those 
invested with power do not take 
joint action to guarantee the peoples 
of the earth with elementary necessi- 
ties. In an attempt to utilise that 
fact a British Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is crusading for a ‘People’s 
World Constituent Assembly, with 
popular elections in 1950 on the basis 
of one representative for every mil- 
lion inhabitants in each country. 
But this laudable effort will confront 
the same formidable obstacles that 
frustrate the efforts of governments, 
of which the most eacting is the in- 
tense diversity of predominant 
idedlogies among the nations, par- 
ticularly the Big Three. 

Why no unity ? 

wry is it that Russia, for instance, 

** is unable to pursue constructive 
co-operation with Britain when both 
governments profess socialist objec- 
tives? It is insufficient to state that 
specific historical bagkgrounds and 
economic circumstances largely 
account for differences of method and 
pattern. Granted this, why does the 
attempt to bridge the gulf fail so con- 
spicuously, apart from the arduous 
hammer and sickle craftsmanship of 
our Communist Party? Why should 
the efforts of the British Labour 
“Government be constantly and furi- 
ously assailed? Beyond all explana- 
tions lies a fact inflated by the false 
imagination of Marxist philosophy. 
Convinced that she is engaged in a 
task of historical human magnitude 
the Soviet Union assumes that all who 


do not share its worship or cannot be 
induced to learn appropriate genu- 
flections are actual® or potential 
enemies; and therefore all pious 
affirmations by non-believers are 
tasted only with the salt of cynicism. 
There may be some justification for 
this but the assumption that Russia’s 
dogmatic philosophy embodies com- 
plete truth is an emotional distortion 
that generates false imagination and 
judgment. Capitalist and imperialist 
instruments of exploitation are simply 
instruments forged or accepted to 
satisfy bio-psychological forces within 
human nature. Unless, therefore, 
those forces can be sublimated and all 
the finer human qualities receive 
generous encouragement, then second- 
ary effects and not primary causes 
divert our energies and _ creative 
springs become poisoned with hate. 


Equally impotent 

A MERICAN-BRITISH collabora- 
** tion may become as impotent as 
Russo-British, because the tenacious 
spurious morality of acquisitive self- 
reliance logically stimulates economic 
domination. When wealth is en- 
throned then it cannot tolerate weak- 
lings, traitors or heretics who would 
imperil its power. Accumulative 
mechanism detached from __ social 
values demands obedience to its pur- 
pose and a heavy price for all services 
rendered. Britain, it is to be hoped, 
will not pay that price, even though 
she loses the assistance she needs. 
Perhaps then finer elements in Ameri- 
ean life will grow in strength. 
Meanwhile there is at least the ad- 
vantage that Americans and British 
can talk freely together. 


Dominating ideologies 

ECAUSE dominating ideologies 

impinge on Britain politically from 
one side and economically from the 
other it is compelled to face an im- 
mediate threat to its democratic 
stability at a time when its leadership 
is required as never before. The 
Second Last War has accelerated 
social transformation and_ electoral 
good fortune gave us a_ hazardous 
chance of beneficial adaptation to 
economic ill-fortune. We have begun 
the internal task of the more equitable 
redistribution of our resources, but 
we suffer the inevitable contraction of 
external markets aggravated by mis- 
calculated prolongation of the world 
devastation of war. To the extent in 
which its leaders were or are respon- 
sible for international inertia and the 
insanity of victorious calloustfess they 
now endure the added burden arising 
from blind emotion. These harsh 
facts of today can only be effectually 
treated by enlightened, intelligent 
emotion. 

In other words, if public imagination 
can be inspired to accept new priva- 
tions as a social discipline that will 
assure the success of British demo- 
cratic social transformation, then 
Britain will avoid grave dislocation. 
It may decide not to sacrifice more 
than a small portion of its alleged 
military security or to tolerate more 
than a limited measure of mdustrial 
direction (more crudely described as 
conscription!) but if it will economise 
substantially in military expenditure, 
reduce labour in non-essential produc- 
tion, secure an encouraging increase 
in primary goods, avert utter collapse 
in Europe and beneficially share a 
world economic revival, then the ex- 
isting menace may pass. 


Sense of supreme values 


Rut that tortuous pathway will 

only succeed if our nation is in- 
fused with a deeper sense of supreme 
values. If our imagination is thus 
fired then harsh economic facts can be 
molten into an instrument that will 
yet serve our democratic needs. Pre- 
sent adversity makes obvious the in- 
evitable consequences to Britain of a 
war-shattered world; and that we 
must reconcile our expanded social 
morality with drastic technical adjust- 
ment if we are to achieve a new and 
different greatness. 
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al} points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Artictes in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
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organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
menta imply any endosement of, or PPU 
eonnexion with, the matter advertiaed. 
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Publications received 


A RICH FIELD FOR 
SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


The Basis of Cev.munal Living, by 
George Woodcock. Freedom Press, 
1 


s. 

N admirable survey of 

men’s attempts to achieve 
a satisfactory mode of com- 
muna! living. The author takes 
a look at primitive and 
mediaeval communal life, draws 
a number of lessons from the 
fate of the monastic communi- 
ties, describes the early 
Socialist communities inspired 
by Owen and Fourier, and gives 
us a glimpse of the Spanish 
collectives and Palestine settle- 
ments. 

A long and extremely valuable 
chapter is devoted to a survey of the 
English community movement. Mr. 
Woodcock makes a very thorough and 
searching analysis of the causes of 
the failure and disintegration of so 
many communities. He points out 
that the main difficulties were short- 
age of initial capital and lack of 
funds, defects of personnel, domestic 
faults (such as overcrowding, lack of 
privacy, lack of even the most elemen- 
tary comforts, negligency concerning 
food), isolation from the world, and 
most important of all, personal in- 
compatability among the members. 

He stresses the fact that com- 
munity can only be achieved as a 
means to a positive social end and 


A HOT NUMBER 


Left-wing groups in the U.S., 
reports the Daily Express, have 
produced a film advocating the 
the abolition of atom-bombs. It 
is called “Old Man Atom’s Here 
to Stay, But Are We.’ The 
film’s high spot is a folk ballad 
containing this line—‘‘ All men 
may be cremated equal.” 


that communities which have made 
community and brotherhood their 
self-conscious aim have spent 
their time quarrelling over various 
ideas of how to live together satis- 
factorily ,and have inevitably split up 
in disillusionment and acrimony. 
Mr. Woodcock’s main conclusion is 
that while the work of the communi- 
ties has been of great importance in 
revealing both the possibilities of a 
communal social life and the pitfalls 
and difficulties which attend those who 
attempt it, there yet remains a vital 
need, which has hardly been fulfilled 
at all, for the practice of communal 
living to be brought to the lives of 
the ordinary people. . 
““What ia needed,” he writes, “is a kind 
of community which in some way links to- 
gether the lives of men and women who 
still work in ordinary employment, who 
are up against the hard day-to-day struggle. 
and who for that very reason, are a)! 
the more in need of the benefits of a 
genuine communal existence and all the more 
likely to become aware of the advantages 
of a rich community life over the mock in- 
dividualism which the average worker enioys 
in hia spare time or the imposed mock- 
collectivism of his daily work in the fac- 
tory or shop.” 


He regrets that very few com- 
munities have so far attempted this 
rich field for social experiment and 
cites the Peckham Health Centre as 
an example of an institution which, 
while perhaps not a community in the 
strict sense of the term, has fulfilled 
a very similar function among the in- 
dustrial population of one London 
area. 

He describes how the system of 
health overhaul linked to a kind of 
communal! intercourse which would 
enable people attending the centre to 
be put at their ease led to the dis- 
covery that communal life had a 
definite therapeutic value of its own. 
As a result “the club grew into a 
centre with many hundreds of mem- 
bers, multifarious activities, and a 
rich and deepening) atmosphere of 
community relationships among 
people who a little time before had 
shown no communal consciousness 
whatever.” 

Mr. Woodcock suggests that this 
“is an example which might be fol- 
lowed by other communities in the 
towns, more conscious of their role 
in the struggle for an eventual radical 
change in human society.” 

K.W. 


130,000 U.S, COs? 
(COMMENTING on the recent official 
firures for American COs, pub- 
‘lished in last week’s Peace News, 
| France Rose Ransome points out that 
the figures for those in Class 
IV-E gave (a) the number registered 
(in that class and (b) the number of 
those registered who undertook the 
work allocated to them (Civilian Pub- 
jlie Service) which was roughly a 
/ quarter of (a). 
| In the case of those registered for 
/non-combatant duties in Class I-A-O, 
however, the only figure given was of 
those actually undertaking duties in 
‘the forces, approximately 25,000, and 
;not the figure for those registered in 
| the class, which can be assumed as 
| possibly 100,000. 
On this basis a total of possibly 
130,000 U.S. war objectors can be 
roughly estimated. 


RUSSIAN STUDENTS TO 
TOUR SWEDEN 


' Trade follows the flag, it has long 
.been said. It is no less true that 
|culture follows trade. A  Swedish- 
‘Russian agreement providing for in- 
_creased commercial intercourse be- 
| tween the two countries, has already 
‘been followed by visits to Sweden of 
Russian sports teams and of the 
Soviet State choir. Next autumn, 20 
Russian students will make a study 
tour of, Sweden, while a like number 
of Swedish students will visit the 
Soviet. (WP). 


Words of Peace - No. 218 
LIFE WITHOUT FEAR 


_ Empire trade. major employment, 
increasing riches, as the world has 
i given them to us may not be ours 
‘again. They may have been ended 
bw our own act, as well as by the acts 
of others. Yet mornings will shine, 
and children come, and life go on. 
To suffer ig to experience, and the 
actual still can teach. And heaven 
is the end and purpose of our being. 
Even here, to find that true know- 
ledge of our way, and that true re- 
lation with other peoples for which 
we are made, could endow our mil- 
lions, spiritually and materially, as 
~the world never has endowed us yet. 
Without rhetoric, soberly, a nation 
immunised from the deceita of war, 
and understanding for what life is, 
‘and so living, has nothing to fear, 
[and, literally, everything to gatn. 
—‘ Journey to Understanding,” 
Percy Redfarn. 


Please note our only address 


C. A. BROCK & Co. Ltd. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.I0. 


For all Printing & 
Stationery 


War damage 
renovations: 


and 
work 


claims, repairs 
all types of 
undertaken. 


McREYNOLDS & PARTNERS 
BUILDERS, DECORATORS 
19 Calder. Gardens, Edgware, Mx. 


CATARRH 


HIS commonest of all disease con- 
ditions amongst civilised peoples, 
greatly impairs mental efficiency, lowers 
resistance to infection, and generally 
debilitates its innumerable victims. The 
true remedy is to de-toxicatethesystem, 
restore the clean bloodstream of youth, 
and then reform the diet and other 
habits of living. 

Garlic—a prescription with §000 
years of history—is a most powerful 
disinfecting agent ; and greatly helps in 
neutralising and liquifying catarrh. 

Send stamps 5d. for two 20-page 
booklets about Garlic in its modern 
deodorised forms which impart no taint 
whatever to the breath or person 


Allysol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


